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Dictionnaire d'Histoire et de Geographie du Japon. Par E. Papi- 
not, M.A. (Tokyo: Sansaisha; Yokohama, etc.: Kelly and 
Walsh. [1906.] Pp. 992, and a supplementary pamphlet con- 
taining eleven maps.) 

M. Papinot has selected his topics with remarkable erudition and 
wisdom, and defined them with wonderful accuracy and fairness, so that 
he has succeeded in giving to the world an indispensable cyclopaedia, 
the need of which has long been felt by every foreign student of Japan. 
The work must be a by-product of many years of hard study, on the 
author's part, of the history and geography of Japan, for it is no mere 
translation or abridgment of Japanese works made with the help of 
untrained natives, but evidently a compilation of the author's own notes 
accumulated from extensive sources and now carefully organized into 
the form of a dictionary. Every page seems to demonstrate the author's 
knowledge of the Japanese language, both spoken and written. Still 
more remarkable is the manifestly scholarly character of his informa- 
tion, it being difficult to discover in this volume traces of the undis- 
ciplined curiosity of the traveller or of the subjective thinking of the 
foreigner. Except in the remote suggestion of his Catholic feeling 
against Hideyoshi shown in the reference to his Christian persecution 
in 1597 (p. 823), the author is seldom betrayed by that subjectivity 
which seriously detracts from the value of so commendable a work as 
Chamberlain's Things Japanese, and which profoundly affects many 
books hitherto written on Japan by foreign writers. 

The reviewer who looks for faults in this volume will be disap- 
pointed, for they, if any, can hardly be of serious character. The author 
might, for example, have been a little more reserved in his definitions of 
agata and haniwa, two of the moot questions of Japan's history and 
archaeology; Basho, Horinji, and a few other topics might have been 
explained a little more fully at the expense of subjects of minor impor- 
tance; the Sanskrit or other original name and a brief history of each 
Buddhist deity might have been inserted; and in his note on Fujiwara 
Kamatari the author shows a little confusion of Emperor Kotoku with 
Naka-no-6ye. 

I would object to one point regarding his adoption of the current 
system of Romanizing Japanese words, for in doing so he has been 
obliged to share the fault of the system that seems unpardonable. Every 
student of Japanese must know that, in their literary usage as well as 
in their history in China and Japan, though not in the way they are 
pronounced on the street by the largest number of people, the sonants 
of the sh and the ch sounds (and also of the j and the ts sounds) are 
essentially distinct from each other. The author, however, transliterates 
without distinction the former pair into /, and the latter into s. 

The cuts, some three hundred in number, with which the work is 
copiously illustrated are of uneven value. An important revision might 
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be made in this matter if the author consulted material kept at the 
archives of the Historiographic Institute, Imperial University of Tokyo. 
The historical introduction, the eighteen appendices and other sup- 
plementary matters are highly valuable. On the whole, the work stands 
high above all other works of the class written in European languages, 
and may with a little labor be revised to become as thoroughly a trust- 
worthy book, as it is indispensable in its present edition. 

K. Asakawa. 

Japan. By David Murray, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in the Empire of Japan from 1873 to 1879. Revised edi- 
tion. Supplementary chapters by Baron Kentaro Kaneko, 
LL.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons; London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1906. Pp. xii, 567.) 

The new edition of Murray's Japan appears with two supplementary 
chapters on recent events by Mr. Albert White Vorse and two lectures 
on the " resources and ideals of modern Japan " by Baron K. Kaneko. 
The body of the book remains substantially the same as in the first 
edition published in 1894, even at which early time it contained errors 
which modern criticism had long discarded, and omitted important dis- 
coveries that had recently been made. This condition was perhaps 
inevitable from the author's inability, in spite of his residence in Japan 
between 1873 and 1879 as educational adviser, to read any of the large 
number of her historical sources. He was obliged to rely mainly on 
the articles in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, and the 
English works on Japan by Chamberlain, Satow, Griffis, Rein, Dening, 
and others, the only complete translation of an original source being the 
Koshiki rendered and annotated by Chamberlain. Dr. Murray was 
ignorant even of the identity of the Nihongi and the Nihon-shoki (p. 
121). Any one who knows something of the great activity and the 
progress of the historical investigations in Japan will be disturbed to 
see in this book old forgotten errors and inaccuracies repeated, recently 
acquired knowledge disregarded, and new assumptions of the most un- 
critical nature stated as facts. Misstatements of familiar facts occur 
throughout the volume. The native reader is also told that his country- 
men believed in legends and stories which he has seldom heard (pp. 20, 
70, 122, 123, 130, 139, etc.). Although the author seems remarkably 
free from the ordinary prejudices of the foreign writer not reading 
Japanese, his unfortunate want of information has led him into occa- 
sional dogmas. He is, to take only two instances, led astray by his 
preconception as to the declining quality of the successive members of 
each line of feudal suzerains (pp. 150, 183, 321), and makes the asser- 
tion that the seclusion of Japan (c. 1640-1854) "was a great mistake" 
(p. 310). While he is a faithful recorder of legendary tales, as witness 
his stories of the mythical age (ch. 11.), of the Empress Jingo (p. 74), of 



